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thing in the book. An acute and subtle qualification of J. A. Symonds' 
taking phrase for explaining the motive of Marlowe's compositions — 
' L'amour de l'impossible ' — is suggested (pp. 404-405): 'So far 
from loving grandiosity and extravagance for their own sake, the 
violence of his conceptions springs from a belief of what is possible 
to the resolved and daring soul.' The appreciation of Faustus, 
finally, is adequate and enlightening. 

I subjoin a list of a few errors, typographical and other, which 
should be corrected in a second edition : 

In the Table preceding page 1, read ' Daurat ' or ' Dorat' instead 
of ' Daucrat.' 

Page 7, Caxton did not set up his Press in England in 147 1. Read 
' 1476' or ' 1477.' 

Page 55, line 9, for 'dotting' read 'doting.' 

Page 104, line 3, David Lyndsay, the poet, was the son of David, 
not William, Lyndsay of Garmylton. 

Page 2ii, line 9, for ' the' read 'their.' 

Page 255, line 5 from bottom, for 'deplincten' read ' depeincten.' 

Page 284, line 6 from bottom, for ' Flonmel ' read ' Florimel.' 

„ Frederic Ives Carpenter. 

University of Chicago, 
July, 1897. 



Some Questions of Good English examined in Controversies 
with Dr. Fitzedtvard Hall. By Ralph Olmsted Williams. 
Henry Holt & Co. : New York, 1897. Pp. viii, 233. 

When Mr. Williams' previous book, Our Dictionaries and Other 
English Language Topics, appeared (New York, 1890), I said of it : 
' There is a lightness of touch, a reserve of manner, a crispness of 
style, a seasoning of humor, an absence of hammering, which ought 
to make the book much more popular than I dreamed a book on 
such a subject could be, without suffering some species of degrada- 
tion.' In the present book these qualities are equally marked, while 
the controversial tone will enliven it for some readers. 

This is a collection of papers originally published in the Dial 
and Modern Language Notes, in the course of the years 1893, '94, 
'95, '96, on various points of English usage, or rather on alleged 
differences between English and American usage. Among the locu- 
tions discussed by the two contestants are such as ' known to,' ' none 
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but they,' ' is being built,' ' to part from ' and ' to part with.' Mr. 
Williams says in his preface, and apparently with justice : ' That 
certainty in regard to some points once questionable has been 
reached can, I think, be fairly claimed.' The examples quoted are 
numerous, and the indexes of authors, and of words and phrases, are 
very full. In the latter I have noted but one omission. 

Perhaps the difference in polemical tone between the two writers 
can best be brought out by a quotation from each. On pp. 150-15 1, 
Dr. Hall says : ' It [the conclusion] would be, summarily, that my 
critic's citations, from English books, of passages parallel to those 

which I have given from Mr. , in no way whatever affect my 

argument; that he has not detected me in a single error; and that 
his indictment of me for fatuity recoils on himself.' 

Now let us hear Mr. Williams (p. 70) upon another topic : ' " My 
memory," Dr. Hall adds, "though I seldom trust to it, seldom plays 
me false." He then proves the trustworthiness of his memory by 
bringing forward quotations from letters published nineteen years 
after his memory had rendered the service specified. The quota- 
tions would be pertinent if offered by Dr. Hall as evidence of his 
clairvoyance.' 

It should be stated that the publication of these papers in book 
form was recommended by Professors Hill, of Harvard ; Phelps, of 
Yale ; Matthews, of Columbia ; Hunt, of Princeton ; Hart, of Cornell ; 
and Scott, of the University of Michigan ; and by myself. 
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An Elementary Old English Grammar (Early West Saxon). 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. University Press : Cambridge, 
1897. Pp. ix, 160. 

Mr. Wvatt, who is already known to students of Old English by 
his edition of the Beowulf, now offers them a Grammar of Early 
West Saxon, the method of which, as we are told in the preface, is 
more or less novel, being a compromise between Sievers and Sweet, 
an attempt to hit the happy mean between a scientific classification, 
which can be used in the study of other tongues of the Group and 
the treatment of English as an aggregation of phenomena, without 
system and without perspective. 



